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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES 


It  is  the  objective  of  this  report  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  providing-  decent  housing-  for  those  Albertans 

who  are  unable  to  obtain  it  for  themselves.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  the  report  is  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the 
Province's  Indian  and  Metis  people  who  need  and  want 
better  housing  but  who  cannot  attain  this  goal  for  various 
reas  ons . 

Experience  and  study  by  the  Alberta  Commercial 
Corporation  have  proven  that  the  needs  and  the  desires 
of  the  low  income  groups  with  which  we  are  concerned 
cannot  be  defined  at  all  precisely,  in  spite  of  the 
attention  given  in  recent  years  to  the  welfare  and  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  of  the  people  of  Northern  Alberta.  By  and 
large,  the  problem  has  been  assessed  in  terms  which  make 
it  difficult  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  which  parti¬ 
cular  individiuals  need  housing  and  further,  and  probably 
more  important,  which  of  that  group  want  better  housing. 
Acknowledging  that  these  are  most  indefinite  terms,  there 
are  two  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  situation.  One, 
there  is  an  obvious  need  for  in-depth  study  of  the  pro¬ 
blem  and  possible  solutions.  Two,  although  the  extent 
has  not  yet  been  established,  better  housing  is  both 
required  and  desired  by  at  least  SOME  Northern  Albertans. 
The  experience  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  to 
date  in  providing  housing  in  these  areas  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  planning  and 
application  of  solutions  to- the  housing  problems  while, 
at  the  same  time,  beginning  a  detailed  study  of  the 
Province-wide  picture. 

This  report  is  an  attempt  to  assess  the  experience 
so  far  obtained  by  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  in 
light  of  the  existing  situation;  to  apply  that  experience 
to  present  problems  and  to  present  further  suggestions  or 
solutions  for  examination. 

In  this  evaluation  a  consistent  attempt  has  been 
made  to  be  positive,  to  look  into  the  future  with 
optimism,  and  to  present  our  convictions  and  conclusions 
in  support  of  a  programme  for  human  resource  development. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The- programme  to  provide  improved  housing  for  Alberta’s 
Indians  and  Metis  has  been  carried  on  on  an  experimental  basis 
under  the  terms  of  reference  originally  given  to  the  Alberta  Commer¬ 
cial  Corporation.  With  this  in  mind,  and  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  entering  an  area  highly  charged  with  emotion  and  subject  to 
considerable  current  social  pressure,  the  Corporation  has  worked 
with  several  different  housing  concepts  as  this  report  details. 

In  brief,  the  variety  of  housing  experimented  with  includes 
Co-operative  Housing,  Rental  Housing,  Mobile  Homes,  Emergency 
Housing,  and  Direct  Loans. 

The  degree  of  success  in  these  areas  varies  considerably  and 
we  are  therefore  pursuing  alternative  approaches  and  recommending 
discontinuance  of  parts  of  the  present  programme. 

The  major  cause  of  disappointment  has  been  the  failure  of  the 
Co-operative  concept  to  provide  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  improving 
housing  conditions  on  a  reasonable  scale. 

There  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  reasons  for  this.  It  is 
possible  that  with  careful  pre-planning  at  another  place  and  time 
the  use  of  such  organizations  could  be  appropriate.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  concept  has  not  proven  durable  under  the  existing  conditions, 
and  the  number  of  eligible  families  obtaining  homes  consequently 
has  been  limited.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recognized  that 
homes  financed  through  Co-operatives,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
repayment  principle,  restricted  the  availability  of  homes  to  only  a 
very  few  of  the  most  affluent  persons. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  home  ownership  plan  but  by  no  means  does 
such  a  plan  attack  the  heart  of  the  problem. 

Recognizing  that  there  is  no  single  ideal  solution  to  the 
housing  problems  of  Alberta's  Indians  and  Metis  (and  incidentally 
of  many  white  people  as  well)  we  have  set  out  what  could  be  called 
an  Opportunity  Housing  Plan.  It  includes  plans  for  providing 
Rental  Housing  embodying  an  option  to  purchase,  Subsidized  Housing 
for  the  area  of  the  greatest  need  and  least  capability,  and  Direct 
Home__purchasing  for  that  economic  level  formerly  served  by  the 
Housing  'Co-operatives . 

These  plans  are  not  presented  as  unchangeable.  If  there  is 
anything  that  the  Corporation  has  learned,  it  is  that  we  must  be 
able  to  adapt  to  local  conditions,  only  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
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such  adaptations  should  not  compromise  the  programme  in  some  other 
area.  The  basically  experimental  nature  of  the  work  must  be  accepted 
as  fundamental.  There  are  no  last  solutions.  Constant  review  is 
necessary,  and  if  progress  is  being  impeded  changes  should  be  made. 

So  far  we  have  directed  our  attention  to  the  basic  objective  of 
improving  housing  conditions,  although  we  have  of  necessity  consider¬ 
ed  the  objective  in  the  broader  context  of  social  improvement  and  we 
recognize  that  overall  social  and  economic  improvements  are  the 
foundations  on  which  to  build. 

We  offer  for  consideration  also,  a  plan  suitable  for  a  few 
select  situations  such  as  the  Faust  area.  The  Total  Environment 
Concept  is  based  on  the  principle  that  education  is  the  only  complete 
solution,  and  that  education  is  more  than  formal  schooling.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  move  large  concentrations  of  people  out  of 
economic  back-waters,  then  it  should  be  possible  to  move  the  twentieth 
century  to  the  people  in  a  form  that  can  be  intellectually  stimulating 
to  all  generations. 

Mr.  Douglas  Cardinal,  architect,  has  developed  the  community 
concept  with  us,  and  some  general  sketches  are  included.  With  care¬ 
ful  planning,  together  with  qualified  professionals  in  the  various 
social  sciences  and  governmental  and  educational  services,  an 
environment  could  be  provided  that  would  not  only  train  people 
technically  for  life  and  work  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Canadian 
economy,  but  in  other  ways  as  well. 

The  cost  of  implementing  all,  or  any  part,  of  the  housing  plans 
presented  here  would  be  substantial. 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  that  consideration  be  given  to 
placing  the  administration  of  the  programme  with  the  Alberta  Housing 
Authority. 

While  we  have  stated  that  if  given  the  authority  to  proceed, 
the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  is  capable  of  undertaking  certain 
programmes,  in  the  interest  of  efficiency  it  is  logical  that  such 
programmes  be  assigned  to  the  Alberta  Housing  Authority.  That  agency 
of  course  was  originally  constituted  to  gather  the  various  housing 
programmes  under  the  one  administration  and  has  since  had  its  powers 
and  jurisdiction  widened  to  allow  for  just  such  an  eventuality. 

We  feel  that  it  is  particularly  important  that  the  transfer  be 
made  at  this  time  since  the  completion  of  this  report  marks  the  end 
of  the  pilot  project  period,  and  the  Alberta  Housing  Authority  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  implementing  any  resulting  programmes  or 
extensions  of  programmes. 
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AN  ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  FACTS 


According  to  the  1961  census,  approximately  4,221 
households  in  Northern  Alberta  are  made  up  of  families 
of  Indian  ancestry.  More  recent  surveys  have  revealed 
the  degree  of  poverty  prevalent  among  these  families. 


*  The  majority  live  on  an  income  of 
less  than  $1,000.00  per  year. 

*  83  percent  of  the  residences  they 
occupy  rate  less  than  9  on  the 
Edwards  score,  which  evaluates 
housing  on  a  scale  from  0  to  27, 
with  11  the  minimal  (1). 

*  83  percent  of  these  homes  are 
over- crowded,  with  more  than  one 
person  per  room.  In  fact,  32 
percent  have  between  one  and  two 
persons  per  room,  22  percent  have 
between  two  and  three  persons  per 
room  and  30  percent  have  more  than 
three  persons  per  room  with  12 
percent  of  the  last  figure  housing 
more  than  five  persons  per  room  (2). 

A  survey  of  I.D.  124  on  the  south  shore  of  Lesser 
Slave  Lake,  using  the  Edwards  score,  shows  75  percent  of 
the  homes  scored  nine  or  less,  25  percent  scored  between 
ten  and  nineteen  and  none  scored  over  nineteen  (3). 
Compared  to  the  previous  example  used  above,  74.5  percent 
scored  between  ten  and  nineteen,  and  1  percent  scored 
over  nineteen. 

There  are  no  figures  available  to  indicate  how 
many  of  these  families  have  running  water,  toilet,  or 
heating  facilities.  However,  the  1961  Census  for  Divis¬ 
ions  12,  13,  14  and  15  indicates,  out  of  a  total  of 

(1)  See  Appendix  lc 

(2)  See  Appendix  2. 

(3)  B.Y.  Card,  Chapter  6,  ’’Houses  &  Households  in  I.D.  124". 
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46,229  residences 

*  64.37o  are  without  running  water. 

*  70.77o  have  "other"  methods  of 

sewage  disposal. 

*  65.57o  have  stove  or  "other" 

heating  facilities.  (1) 

A  further  individual  survey  of  housing  conducted 
by  the  Local  Welfare  Committee  at  Wabasca,  in  conjunct¬ 
ion  with  a  similar  co-ordinated  survey  by  the  Alberta 
Commercial  Corporation  (2)  highlights  the  degree  of  poor 
physical  housing  conditions,  massive  over-crowding  with 
72.87o  dependent  to  some  degree  on  social  allowance  or 
welfare  payments. 

Socio-economically  based  surveys,  such  as  the 
Edwards  score,  are  varied  by  adding  certain  items  to 
assess  an  overall  population  in  a  given  area  or  - 
applied  strictly  to  ethnic  groups.  The  result  is  an 
assessment  of  physical  factors  unrelated  to  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  population  under  study. 

We  have  proven  that  a  quickly  organized  minimum 
survey  of  housing  conditions  can  be  undertaken  with  the 
co-operation  of  volunteer  local  citizens.  The  assess¬ 
ment  at  Wabasca  was  completed  within  three  weeks  without 
cost  and  provides  guide-lines  for  our  present  programme. 
It  is  probable  that  further  and  more  detailed  studies 
will  have  to  be  made  to  determine  future  development  in 
the  area. 

Logically,  an  accurate  assessment  of  the  need 
should  be  made  before  permanent  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  satisfying  it  can  be  devised  and  such  an  assessment 
should  be  based,  as  far  as  possible,  on  verifiable  facts. 
However,  there  are  many  difficulties  which  must  be  over¬ 
come  before  this  can  become  a  reality.  For  example, 
population  in  the  North  is  increasing  rapidly  and  popula¬ 
tion  and  distribution  figures  are  quite  unreliable.  The 

(1)  See  Appendices  3,  4,  &  5« 

(2)  See  Appendices  6,  7,  &  8* 
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estimated  population  of  the  area  of  Wabasca,  for  example, 
is  somewhere  between  1,500  and  3,000  which  allows  for  a 
large  margin  of  error.  And  what  of  the  actual  need  for 
a  better  standard  of  housing?  What  constitutes  adeguate 
housing?  Is  it  the  same  in  all  areas  of  Alberta?  Is 
there  a  recognized  standard  acceptable  to  the  Town  of 
Peace  River  as  well  as  at  Cadotte  Lake?  The  answer  to 
each  guestion  is,  of  course,  "No".  Considerable  confusion 
exists  in  established  standards  from  such  sources  as 
Supplement  No.  5  of  the  National  Building  Code  of  Canada; 
Municipal  and  Improvement  District  Regulations;  Department 
of  Land  Regulations;  and  Provincial  Health  Standards. 
Research  into  this  field  may  not  have  been  exhaustive 
but  it  does  show  the  need  for  minimum  housing  standards, 
suitable  for  a  variety  of  areas  and  environments  and  for 
the  availability  of  clear  information  pertaining  to  these 
reguirements . 

The  difficulty  in  establishing  this  type  of 
criterion  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  a  log  house 
which  is  ideal  in  one  locality  may  appear  somewhat  less 
than  that  to  the  occupant  who  believes  that  a  person  in 
another  locality  has  obtained  a  more  attractive  house 
for  a  similar  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Even  though 
the  more  attractive  home  would  not  be  at  all  suitable  to 
the  area  which  suits  the  log  home  so  well,  it  appears 
more  desirable  to  the  person  involved. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  the  development  of  infor¬ 
mation  gathering  technigues  that  will  supply  us  with  a 
proper  evaluation  based  on  the  level  of  commitment  for 
development  of  a  specific  area. 

For  example,  depending  upon  the  location: - 

(a)  Is  running  water  really  necessary? 

(b)  Must  there  be  a  proper  sewage  dis¬ 
posal  system? 

(c)  At  what  cost  electrical  power? 

Further,  and  most  important,  will  be  an  assessment 
of  the  local  resources  that  may  contribute  to  the  type 
of  housing  reguired. 

In  most  of  Alberta's  rural  areas,  there  is  a 
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plentiful  supply  of  timber  that  could  be  used  to  produce 
a  well  built  structure  providing  adequate  shelter.  This 
type  of  housing,  properly  insulated  and  equipped  with  a 
safe  method  of  heating  designed  for  good  circulation 
would  be  a  considerable  asset  in  many  rural  communities. 

The  value  of  individual  or  local  participation 
must  not  be  disregarded. 

Even  more  effective  than  the  statistics  is  the 
visible  proof  of  poverty  which  is  obvious  to  any  visitor 
to  the  Northern  area  of  Alberta.  Low  income,  inadequate 
housing  and  overcrowding  are  more  than  evident,  not  only 
in  the  North,  but  in  pockets  of  poverty  of  varying  dimen¬ 
sions  throughout  our  Province.  Proof  of  this  is  in  the 
record  of  money  paid  out  by  the  Alberta  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1967,  $8.8 
million  went  to  social  assistance  recipients,  with  $18.6 
million  paid  out  in  social  allowance.  These  figures,  of 
course,  refer  to  the  Province  as  a  whole  but  indications 
are  that  a  significant  percentage  of  this  money  is  being 
expended  in  Northern  areas.  Remembering  that  social 
assistance  is  designed  to  maintain  minimum  living  stand¬ 
ards  only,  the  figures  show  a  sombre  picture. 

These  are  problems  which  must  be  solved  and  it  will 
be  necessary  for  a  number  of  Government  departments  and 
agencies  with  over- lapping  concerns  to  make  a  co-ordinated 
review  of  them.  They  should  further  be  prepared  to 
exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  flexibility  and  perhaps 
to  embrace  new  concepts  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizens 
of  the  Province.  However,  while  surveys  and  information 
gathering  studies  will  be  required,  interim  steps  can 
and  must  be  taken  immediately  to  begin  upgrading  the 
living  conditions  of  those  families  affected. 

In  general  terms,  the  areas  of  need  may  be  related 
to  the  following  categories: 

1)  Those  families  with  adequate  income 
who,  due  to  location,  are  unable  to 
obtain  the  financing  for  a  new  home. 

2)  Those  with  marginal  incomes,  not 
recipients  of  social  assistance 
but  living  in  very  modest 
circumstances . 
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3) 

Families  with  low  income,  at  the 
poverty  level,  dependent  upon 
social  assistance  at  times. 

4) 

Welfare  and  social  allowance 
recipients . 

5) 

Transients . 

6  ) 

Emergency  situations. 

These  are  the  physical  determinations  of  the  areas 
of  need.  The  human  factor  in  the  overall  equation  must 
still  be  considered  and,  before  a  proper  assessment  can 
be  made,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  if  those  whom  it  is 
felt  require  better  housing  really  desire  better  housing. 

People  experienced  in  the  field  emphasize  the  necessity 
of  determining  the  desires  of  the  recipients  of  aid  be¬ 
fore  it  is  extended,  and  this  is  a  point  which  cannot  be 
repeated  too  often.  It  is  possible  that,  without  this 
constant  reminder,  the  anxiety  to  alleviate  so  appalling 
a  situation  as  inadequate  housing  may  obscure  the  desires 
of  the  recipient,  thereby  failing  in  some  measure  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  programme  is  planned. 

There  is  no  question  that  much  work  remains  to  be 
done  in  the  field  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  need 
for  assistance  has  been  amply  demonstrated  if  not  defined. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation 
that  there  are  several  approaches  to  the  problem  of 
providing  decent  housing  for  the  people  of  Northern 
Alberta  and  that  the  application  of  these  approaches 
would  constitute  a  much- improved  Opportunity  Housing 
Programme . 
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THE  CO-OPERATIVE  HOUSING  PROGRAMME 

For  over  three  years,  the  Alberta  Commercial  Cor¬ 
poration  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  development 
and  presentation  of  a  program  of  assistance  to  Indian 
and  Metis  families  at  Fort  McMurray,  Slave  Lake,  Hinton, 
Peace  River,  and  Edmonton.  These  people  have  formed 
Housing  Co-operatives,  started  through  the  activities 
of  the  Corporation  and  the  Community  Development  Branch. 
Working  on  the  principle  that  the  success  of  any  housing 
programme  was  dependent  upon  personal  and  group  involve¬ 
ment,  the  objectives  of  the  programme  were: 

a)  To  provide  homes  in  conjunction 
with  the  newly  instituted  Community 
Development  Programme  for  groups  of 
Indians  and  Metis. 

b)  To  encourage  the  development  of 
financial,  administrative  and 
management  technigues. 

c)  To  establish  effective  Housing  Co¬ 
operatives  whose  members  would  be 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
pro j  ect . 

Thus,  in  addition  to  providing  the  opportunity  for 
improved  housing,  this  programme  was  intended  to  involve 
the  members  of  the  Co-operatives  to  a  degree  where  they 
would  bear  full  responsibility  for  managing  the  group's 
affairs . 

The  use  of  registered  Co-operatives  requires  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Co-operatives  Association  Act.  Regis¬ 
tration  can  take  place  only  after  formative  meetings 
have  been  held  and  at  least  ten  persons  sign  the  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Association.  Five  members  are  elected  as  directors. 
The  Board  of  Directors  and  Officers  are  required  to  carry 
out  a  number  of  complex  functions  including: 

a)  Purchase  of  the  land  and  of 
existing  houses . 

b)  The  evaluation  of  contracts 
for  housing. 
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c)  Applying  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act . 

d)  Determining  rental  values. 

e)  Collection  of  monthly  rentals. 

f)  Payment  of  municipal  taxes 
when  due. 

g)  Payment  of  fire  insurance 
premiums  when  due. 

h)  Evaluation  of  membership 
applications,  including  em¬ 
ployment  history  and  credit 
ratings . 

The  programme  reguired  a  Co-operative  member  to 
apply  to  the  executive  of  the  Co-operative  for  a  house 
on  an  application  form,  giving  personal  and  family 
details,  employment  record  and  credit  references.  The 
applicant  selected  the  lot  on  which  he  wished  to  build 
or  purchase.  Using  his  present  annual  income  as  a  base, 
the  Co-operative  executive  then  calculated  the  amount  of 
loan  available  to  the  applicant.  Providing  his  employ¬ 
ment  and  credit  records  were  acceptable  to  the  Co-operative 
the  appl i-cant  would  be  advised  that  he  might  build  or 
purchase  a  home  after  approval  had  been  given  by  the 
Alberta  Commercial  Corporation.  No  down  payment  was  re¬ 
guired.  However,  tenancy  was  obtained  under  the  Lease- 
Purchase  Agreement  payable  monthly  to  the  Co-operative. 
Security  for  the  loan  to  the  Co-operative  was  by  means 
of  an  Eguitable  Mortgage. 

In  effect,  the  plan  allowed  the  Co-operative  to  be 
the  Landlord,  with  the  member  being  the  tenant  who,  under 
a  Lease-Purchase  Agreement,  may  build  an  interest  in  the 
property  to  effect  outright  ownership  at  the  termination 
of  the  lease  period,  provided  he  makes  regular  payments, 
maintains  the  property  in  reasonably  good  condition  and 
is  considered  an  active  member  working  for  the  objectives 
of  the  Co-operative. 
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An  assessment  of  Co-operative  Housing  Loans  com¬ 
pleted  from  August  1965  -  December  1967  provides  the 
following  inf ormation: - 


No.  of  Families  Receiving  Loans 

- 

68 

Average  No.  in  Family 

- 

6 

Average  Age  of  Owner 

- 

38 

Average  Annual  Income 

- 

$ 

6,367.60 

EMPLOYMENT 

Skilled 

- 

19 

Semi-skilled 

- 

34 

Un-skilled 

- 

13 

Professional 

- 

1 

HOUSING 

No.  of  Houses  Contract  Built 

- 

44 

No.  of  Existing  Homes  Purchased 

- 

23 

No.  of  Houses  Owner  Built 

- 

1 

Average  Cost  of  House  Built  or  Pur¬ 
chased. 

- 

$14,814.44 

Average  Monthly  Repayment  (including 
Taxes  and  Fire  insurance). 

- 

$ 

107.68 

Average  Previous  Monthly  Rental 

- 

$ 

65.29 

No.  of  Families  Previously  Renting 

- 

41 

No.  of  Families  Previously  Owning 
Property . 

- 

19 

Average  Cost  of  Owned  Property. 

- 

$ 

3,420.00 
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AN  EVALUATION  OF  THE  HOUSING  CO-OPERATIVE  PROGRAMME 


An  analysis  of  sixty- eight  loans  made  through 
Co-operatives  from  the  Fall  of  1965  to  the  end  of  1967 
provides  us  with  some  very  interesting  facts  (See  opposite 
page ) . 


For  instance,  the  average  annual  income  of  these 
families  is  $6,462.63,  with  the  average  cost  of  house 
built  or  purchased  at  $14,814.44. 

Due  to  the  low  interest  rate  ( 4% )  on  these  loans 
the  average  repayment  to  include  principal,  interest, 
taxes,  and  fire  insurance  coverage  is  $107.68. 

Consequently,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  individuals 
who  have  obtained  homes  under  this  plan  have  greatly 
increased  their  standards  of  living  and  a  number  of  them 
would  have  had  extreme  difficulty  in  doing  so  without  the 
Co-operative  programme.  However,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  programme  are  not  part  of  the  hard  core  problem 
in  the  North  country. 

A  number  of  distinct  advantages,  other  than  the 
provision  of  adequate  housing,  were  anticipated  in  the 
application  of  the  Co-operative  approach.  Some  of  these 
have  been  realized. 

1)  Leadership  has  been  developed  in 
many  and  varied  forms  within  the 
Co-operative  structure. 

2)  The  programme  has  fostered  greater 
contact  between  Government  and  the 
people  concerned,  with  both  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  experience  and 
learning  process. 

3)  The  procedure  presumes  less  direct 
involvement  by  the  Alberta  Commercial 
Corporation  in  the  handling  of  loans. 

4)  Internal  motivation  provided  by  the 
Co-operative  structure  has  been  used 
as  the  basis  for  unifying  the  approach 
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to  the  Government  by  the  people 
concerned. 

The  use  of  the  Co-operative  as  a  vehicle  for  pro¬ 
viding  homes  was  selected  originally  in  the  mistaken 
belief  that  the  organization  was  of  a  fairly  simple  type 
and  that  relatively  little  difficulty  would  be  encountered 
in  training  local  groups  in  its  operation.  In  addition, 
it  was  felt  that,  provided  the  people  involved  were 
responsible  for  their  own  actions  and  were  given  the  task 
of  administering  the  Housing  Programme  in  their  immediate 
area,  desirable  social  pressures  and  interactions  would 
develop  within  the  group.  These  would  tend  to  encourage 
a  continuation  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  to 
obtain  better  housing  and  to  sustain  group  pressure  on 
delinquencies.  Interaction  of  this  type  has  not  developed 
to  the  degree  that  had  been  hoped  for,  although  certainly 
the  group  action  has  been  more  evident  within  some  of 
the  organizations  than  in  others. 

Unlike  consumer  Co-operatives,  which  are  able  to 
sustain  the  interest  of  their  members  over  a  long  period 
of  time  because  of  their  very  real  monetary  benefits, 
the  Housing  Co-operatives  are  encountering  difficulties 
in  retaining  the  interest  of  an  applicant  after  he  has 
obtained  a  loan.  The  only  thing  he  then  owes  the  Co¬ 
operative  is  a  monthly  payment,  with  terms  running  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  Co-operative  is  plainly  and  simply 
a  vehicle  through  which  the  applicant  can  obtain  better 
housing.  There  is  no  compulsion  and  very  little  incentive 
for  him  to  become  further  involved  in  the  operation  of 
the  group. 

Another  result  of  this  programme  has  been  that 
many  Indians  and  Metis  who  might  benefit  through  member¬ 
ship  in  the  organization  have  hesitated  to  declare 
themselves  publicly  and  to  expose  all  of  their  personal 
dealings  to  members  of  the  Co-operative  executive  in 
order  to  receive  approval  for  assistance.  In  addition, 
there  are  many  who  are  too  self-effacing  to  become 
involved  in  what  can  sometimes  be  the  rough  and  tumble 
action  of  a  citizen  organization. 

A  high  rate  of  turnover  has  been  experienced  in 
the  executive  members  of  most  of  the  Co-operatives. 

While  this  has  provided  a  significant  learning  experience 
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for  a  number  of  persons,  it  has  also  had  the  effect  of 
breaking  the  continuity  of  the  operation  of  the  Co¬ 
operative.  The  very  complexity  of  the  organization  and 
the  demands  imposed  upon  the  officers  by  the  task  they 
have  been  given  are  reasons  for  guestioning  the  value  of 
this  type  of  organization  as  an  effective  approach  to 
the  problem  of  providing  adeguate  housing. 

Work  with  this  type  of  organization  during  the 
past  three  years  has,  comparatively,  proven  that  the  Co¬ 
operative  is  a  hinderance  in  the  provision  of  suitable 
homes  to  those  who  need  them  most.  Certainly  a  number 
of  families  have  been  able  to  improve  their  living 
conditions  far  beyond  their  normal  expectations  but  the 
majority  of  these  fall  in  the  first  category  of  the  areas 
of  need  as  listed  earlier:  i.e.,  those  who  do  have  what 
may  be  considered  adequate  income  but  for  whom  financing 
is  not  available.  The  fact  is  that  the  Housing  Co¬ 
operative  Programme  has  not  reached  enough  of  the  eligible 
families  living  in  those  areas  in  which  it  is  now  operat¬ 
ing. 


To  test  the  validity  of  this  conclusion,  a  different 
approach  is  being  taken  with  respect  to  the  community  of 
Desmarais-Wabasca.  The  people  of  this  community  were 
recently  advised  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them 
to  use  the  organization  of  a  Co-operative  in  order  to 
obtain  homes.  Instead,  each  individual  wishing  to  apply 
for  housing  loans  could  do  so  by  applying  direct  to  a 
representative  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation. 

The  immediate  reaction  to  this  announcement  was  one 
of  relief  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  existing 
Co-operative,  who  would  have  had  a  rather  difficult  job 
of  running  the  operations  as  previously  outlined.  The 
second  reaction  has  been  the  receipt  of  a  much  larger 
number  of  applications  from  non  Co-operative  and  Co¬ 
operative  members  than  would  have  been  expected  under  the 
Co-operative  programme.  While  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  not  all  will  obtain  loan  approval;  principally 
because  of  income  requirements  as  demanded  by  the  present 
loan  plan,  many  of  the  disadvantages  of  working  through 
a  Co-operative  will  have  been  eliminated. 
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A  NEW  APPROACH 


Alberta's  variety  of  housing  problems  and  their 
possible  solutions  is  almost  infinite.  To  upgrade  living 
conditions  will  call  for  a  broad  and  flexible  programme 
designed  to  satisfy  the  widest  possible  range  of  require¬ 
ments.  First,  however,  as  previously  discussed  those 
requirements  must  be  determined  through  sound  research 
and  survey  techniques  which  will  indicate  exactly :- 

*  What  the  need  is. 

*  What  types  of  housing  would  best  meet 
the  needs  and  desires  of  the  people 
in  various  areas  of  the  Province. 

*  The  areas  in  which  any  expenditure  is 
justified  and  the  extent  of  the  expen¬ 
diture  through  calculation  of  "economic 
obsolescence"  thereby  establishing  a 
risk  factor  for  development  purposes. 

*  The  type  of  training  or  technological 
assistance  which  would  have  to  be  made 
available  in  many  areas  to  those  persons 
taking  part  in  the  programme . 

Research  and  the  implementation  of  these  programmes 
will  incur  heavy  administration  costs  in  addition  to  the 
investment  of  substantial  sums  of  money  in  actual  housing 
construction  and  assistance.  In  some  areas,  very  little, 
if  any,  financial  return  may  be  realized  on  the  money  so 
invested  and  investment  in  the  people  must  be  viewed  as 
the  prime  consideration. 

To  provide  the  opportunity  to  those  people  who  need 
and  WANT  better  housing  but  who  do  not  have  the  necessary 
financing  to  improve  their  accommodation,  the  following 
methods  of  assistance  are  recommended: 

( 1 )  Direct  Loans 


to  individuals  in  areas  where  no 
financial  assistance  is  presently 
available  who  would  be  considered 
capable  of  undertaking  to  repay  an 
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interest  bearing  loan  over  a  reason¬ 
able  term.  Such  loans  would  cover 
the  full  cost  of  building  to  include 
the  purchase  of  land  and  would  be 
secured  by  a  mortgage. 

( 2 )  Rental-Purchase  Housing 

made  available  in  industrially  deve¬ 
loping  areas  under  a  lease  with 
option  to  purchase  to  encourage 
families,  where  possible,  to  become 
property  owners . 

( 3 )  Subsidized  Rental  Housing 

to  assist  in  the  upgrading  of 
living  conditions  of  those  fam¬ 
ilies  in  the  Province  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  participate  in  repayment 
for  their  minimal  shelter  needs 
due  to  conditions  beyond  their 
control . 

( 4 )  Community  Complexes 

specifically  designed  to  intro¬ 
duce  into  selected  areas  of  low 
economic  opportunities,  units 
which  provide  not  only  adequate 
accommodation  but  also  facilities 
for  education,  recreation,  health 
and  social  services. 

DIRECT  LOANS 

The  experience  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  providing  housing  assistance  in  four  Northern 
areas  outside  the  City  of  Edmonton  has  proven  the  need 
for  the  availability  of  direct  loans  for  the  construct¬ 
ion  of  single  family  dwellings.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  light  of  the  response  by  the  more  affluent  resi¬ 
dents  of  Wabasca  to  the  availability  of  individual, 
interest-bearing  loans,  as  part  of  a  housing  programme 
undertaken  by  this  Corporation  to  fulfil  one  of  several 
Government  commitments  to  the  residents  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  settlement. 
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The  proposal  to  make  direct  loans  available  over 
a  wider  area  of  the  Province  is  partly  prompted  by  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  historical  environment  of  the  Metis,  who 
take  particular  pride  in  ownership.  Over  the  past  cen¬ 
tury  the  Metis  have  not  been  afforded  Government  assis¬ 
tance  to  the  degree  that  has  been  available  to  Reserve 
and  Treaty  Indians.  "What  possessions  they  have,  have 
been  earned  the  hard  way  and  it  is  inherent  in  their 
culture  to  buy  a  little  at  a  time  in  order  to  gain  and 
increase  these  possessions.  Their  willingness  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  ownership  is  pronounced  by  the  fact  that  over 
95  percent  of  the  loans  made  through  the  Co-operative 
Housing  Programme  went  to  Metis  families.  It  is  expected 
that  the  bulk  of  applications  for  direct  loans  will  come 
from  Metis  families  in  the  rural  areas. 

Providing  funds  for  mortgage  lending  purposes  will 
allow  many  families  who  have  attained  a  degree  of  afflu¬ 
ence  which  conforms,  in  part,  to  the  -social  patterns  of 
the  middle  class  white  society,  the  privilege  of  home 
ownership.  Therefore,  they  will  have  to  meet  certain 
reguirements  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  they  can 
obtain  to  build  a  house. 

They  must  have: 

(a)  A  good  employment  record. 

(b)  A  satisfactory  credit  standing  in 
the  c ommun i t y . 

(c)  The  expressed  desire  to  upgrade 
their  living  standards. 

Qualifications  under  these  basic  terms  pronounce 
the  need  for  an  examination  of  the  pertinent  factors  in 
mortgage  lending  so  that  we  may  explore  ways  and  means 
to  use  them  effectively.  These  are : - 

1)  Interest  rate. 

2)  The  amount  of  loan  available  to  an 

applicant  by: 

(a)  Determining  a  gross-debt  ratio 
as  a  guide  to  establishing  the 
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amount  an  applicant  can  afford 
for  monthly  repayment  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  gross  annual 
income,  OR 

(b)  The  Applicant's  own  assessment 
of  his  capability  to  repay  de¬ 
pending  upon  his  income,  size 
of  family,  and  current  liabil¬ 
ities  . 

3)  The  maximum  loan  available  to  any 
Applicant . 

4)  Maximum  term  of  any  loan. 

5)  Encouragement  of  the  Applicant  to  in¬ 
vest  cash,  materials,  land  or  labour 
in  the  transaction,  although  no  down 
payment  is  proposed. 

6)  Possession  by  the  Applicant  of  title 
to  the  property  or  a  lease  of  a  term 
five  years  longer  than  the  loan  term. 

7 )  Conformation  of  standards  of  construct¬ 
ion  to  the  National  Housing  Act  or  the 
Local  Municipal  standards,  whichever  is 
the  highest. 

We  have  stated  previously  that  broad,  flexible 
measures  are  reguired  to  meet  the  various  problems  of 
Housing,  and  for  this  reason  the  application  of  the 
major  factors  listed  for  Direct  Loans,  will  determine 
the  scope  and  viability  of  the  programme.  Conseguently , 
a  brief  discussion  on  each  of  these  factors  at  this 
point  is  required. 

A  study  of  the  present  lending  methods  indicates 
that  interest  rates  and  charges  on  Housing  Loans  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  National  "problem"  in  the  field  of  low  and 
middle  class  housing,  particularly  in  the  field  of  single 
family  dwellings. 

Historically,  the  percentage  of  interest  to  be 
charged  on  Housing  Loans  has  been  dictated  by  the  Nat- 
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ional  Housing  Act,  which  allows  Approved  Lenders  a  max¬ 
imum  of  2 4%  above  the  average  rate  of  yield  for  Government 
Bonds  over  a  long  term  (20  years). 

All  Approved  Lenders,  including  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation,  act  in  concurrence  to  set  their 
interest  rates  for  lending  from  time  to  time  and,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  below  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  Act. 
Individual  Approved  Lenders  have  their  own  policy  for 
the  reviewing  of  rates,  as  for  example.  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  consider  and  may  vary  the  interest  rate  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

To  demonstrate  the  need  for  flexibility  in  this 
critical  area  of  mortgage  lending.  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing,  since  its  inception  by  Order  in  Council  on 
January  1st,  1946,  has  undergone  five  interest  applica¬ 
tion  policy  changes,  while  two  of  these  changes  have 
been  effected  in  the  past  five  years. 

While  standardized  interest  rates  are  desirable  at 
the  National  level,  they  produce  inequalities  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  funds  available  through  Lending  Agencies 
flow  toward  the  areas  of  sound  economic  development. 

For  example,  before  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  can  consider  making  a  Direct  Loan,  the  Appli¬ 
cant  must  provide  written  evidence  that  he  has  tried  and 
and  failed  to  obtain  a  loan  from  at  least  two  private 
Lending  Companies.  In  smaller  centres  and  rural  areas 
where  lending  by  private  companies  is  more  limited,  re¬ 
fusal  from  one  company  is  sufficient  to  warrant  consider¬ 
ation  by  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation. 

The  amount  of  funds  available  from  either  Approved 
Lenders  or  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  de¬ 
pends  upon  three  factors : 

(a)  The  "Lending  Value  of  the  Property". 

(b)  The  Maximum  Loan  permitted  by  the 
Regulation . 

(c)  The  Applicant's  Gross  Annual  Income. 
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The  National  Housing  Act,  1954,  Section  2,  defines 
Lending  Value  as : 

" . . . .  the  value  for  lending  purposes  of 
the  house  or  housing  project  determined 
by  the  Lending  Corporation". 

The  Act,  or  Regulations  thereto,  does  not  direct 
the  technical  approach  to  be  followed  in  so  determining 
Lending  Value.  However,  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Corporation  policy  states : - 

"For  single  family  dwellings,  the  lending 
value  shall  be  the  total  property  value 
purchased  by  the  cost  approach,  adjusted, 
where  necessary,  to  effect  any  special 
economic  conditions". 

Therefore,  Lending  Value,  determined  by  a  'cost 
approach'  appraisal  which  considers  the  effect  of  econ¬ 
omic  conditions,  emphasizes  the  regional  disparity  of 
these  values.  In  simple  terms,  it  produces  a  "risk" 
calculation.  Consequently,  this  raises  the  need  to  de¬ 
termine  in  which  areas  in  Alberta  may  Direct  Loans  be 
made  available. 

The  Maximum  Loan  available  through  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  provides  as  follows: 

For  a  house  with  less  than  four  bedrooms.  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation  may  lend  up  to  95%  of 
the  first  $13,000.00  plus  70%  of  the  remainder  up  to  a 
maximum  of  $14,900.00.  For  example,  if  the  Lending  Value 
of  the  house  and  lot  is  $14,500.00,  the  amount  of  loan 
available  would  be  calculated  as  follows: 


95%  of  first  $13,000.00 
70%  of  remaining  $1,500.00 

Total  Loan  available 


$12,350.00 


1.050,00 

$13,400.00 


The  Applicant  would  be  required  to  furnish  $1,150.00, 
the  difference  between  the  loan  available  and  the  total 
cost.  Of  this,  a  minimum  cash  requirement  of  57>  of  the 
Lending  Value  must  come  from  the  Applicant's  own  resources, 
possibly  a  second  mortgage.  If  the  Applicant  owns  the 
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land  on  which  he  intends  to  build  or  if  he  intends  to 
contribute  labour  to  the  construction,  this  is  accepted 
in  lieu  of  the  cash  amount  over  the  five  percent  require¬ 
ment.  In  this  example,  the  Applicant  would  receive  a 
loan  of  $13,400.00,  pay  $735.00  cash  from  his  own  re¬ 
sources  and  make  up  the  balance  of  $425.00  by  providing 
land  or  labour . 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  such  a  system  is  that 
estimated  and  actual  costs  of  construction  vary  consid¬ 
erably  within  the  Province.  For  instance,  at  Edmonton, 
in  January,  1968,  the  estimated  construction  cost  of  a 
single  family  dwelling  measuring  approximately  1,000 
square  feet  was  $11.54.  In  Peace  River  Town,  the  es¬ 
timated  cost  per  square  foot  was  $13.42.  While  this  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  calculating  the  Lending  Value, 
the  maximum  amount  of  loan  permitted  creates  difficulties 
for  those  living  in  the  higher-priced  areas.  The  house 
which,  in  Edmonton,  could  be  built  for  $14,900.00  would 
cost  more  than  $17,000.00  in  Peace  River,  yet  both  Appli¬ 
cants  would  receive  exactly  the  same  amount  of  financial 
assistance  from  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation, 
and  the  accommodation  would  be  identical.  The  difference 
would  be  in  the  larger  amount  of  cash  payment  required 
from  the  Peace  River  resident  as  compared  to  the  Edmon- 
tonion.  The  difference  in  location  results  in  an  effec¬ 
tive  reduction  of  the  loan  of  approximately  $2,000.00. 

In  all  cases,  the  Applicant's  Annual  Income  is 
used  as  a  general  guide  to  determine  the  amount  of  loan 
for  which  he  is  eligible.  The  gross  debt-service  ratio 
established  at  27%  of  his  Annual  Income  includes  repay¬ 
ment  of  the  Loan  Principal  and  Interest  and  Municipal 
Taxes.  In  establishing  Total  Annual  Income,  Investment 
Income  may  be  considered  and,  in  the  event  an  Applicant's 
wife  is  employed,  up  to  20  percent  of  her  earnings  during 
the  year  may  be  included.  For  example,  if  a  person 
earning  $4,000.00  per  year  applies  for  a  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation  Loan  over  a  term  of  25  years  at 
8  5/8%  interest: 

Total  Annual  Income  $4,000.00 

Allowable  yearly  payment  $1,080.00 

Less  estimate  for  taxes  (say)  $  240.00 

Balance  $  840.00 
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The  amount  available  annually  for  payment  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  and  Interest  is  $840.00  or  $70.00  monthly  so,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  accepted  formula,  the  amount  of  Loan 
this  Applicant  can  afford  is 

$70.00  x  1,000-  =  $  8,138.00 
8.625 

This  example  is  for  a  term  of  25  years  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  8  5/8%.  However,  in  some  cases,  the  term 
from  Approved  Lenders  may  be  extended  to  as  much  as  35 
years . 


In  review,  we  can  clearly  see  how  Interest  Rates, 
Lending  Value,  and  Construction  Costs  complement  or  de¬ 
tract  from  each  other,  depending  upon  the  geographical 
location  of  the  person  applying  for  the  Loan. 

It  is  our  contention  that  consideration  should  be 
given  for  a  general  mobility  of  these  combined  factors 
to  produce  egual  opportunity  to  all  persons  who  may 
gualify  for  Direct  Loans  under  the  terms  previously 
stated. 

One  possibility  may  be  the  regionalizing  of  interest 
rates  to  off-set  the  higher  cost  of  construction  in 
Northern  areas  and,  combined  with  a  broader  acceptance 
of  "risk  factor"  in  lending  values  for  these  areas,  would 
contribute  effectively  to  egualizing  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  need  and  desire  such  assistance. 

For  example,  we  have  demonstrated  the  difference 
in  construction  costs  between  Edmonton  and  Peace  River 
in  January,  1968,  on  the  previous  page.  Therefore,  using 
these  same  figures  for  the  total  loan  available,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  1%  of  the  interest  rate,  over  a  25  year  period, 
would  reduce  the  amount  paid  back  by  the  borrower  over 
this  term  by  $2,109.00;  thereby  roughly  egualizing  the 
cost  difference. 

A  formula  could  be  applied  here:  Based  on  the 
current  costs  per  sguare  foot  of  construction  in  Edmonton, 
a  reduction  of  interest  rate  of  i  of  1%  for  each  .45$ 
additional  sguare  foot  construction  cost  above  the  Edmon¬ 
ton  figure  would  provide  approximate  egualization . 
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However,  another  method  to  be  considered  is  the 
use  of  an  "Incentive"  Second  Mortgage.  While  the  inter¬ 
est  rate  on  first  mortgages  would  be  set  from  time  to 
time,  a  second  mortgage  in  the  amount  of  (say,  $2,000.00) 
without  interest  charges  and,  provided  the  tenant  made 
his  payments  on  time  and  maintained  the  property  in 
reasonable  condition,  then  the  second  mortgage  may  be 
discharged  at  $100.00  per  year  to  amortize  the  mortgage. 
However,  in  the  event  that  he  did  not  subscribe  to  these 
conditions,  then  the  second  mortgage  would  become  due 
and  payable  by  him. 

Approved  lender  practice  for  some  considerable  time, 
has  been  to  calculate  an  Applicant's  capability  to  repay 
at  27%  of  his  Gross  Annual  Income  and,  if  his  wife  is 
employed,  207>  of  her  Gross  Earnings  may  be  taken  into 
consideration.  In  marginal  cases,  the  Lender  considers 
all  present  liabilities  of  the  Applicant  and  payment  for 
such  debts  should  not  exceed  407o  of  his  Gross  Income,  to 
include  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Generally  speaking,  these  guide-lines  are  effective 
and  are  derived  from  the  consideration  of  applying  an 
over- load  payment  under  mortgage  terms  on  the  Applicant. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  while  such  guide¬ 
lines  are  simply  an  approach  to  establishing  a  factor  to 
estimating,  within  safe  boundaries,  the  amount  of  loan, 
they  do  not  consider  the  size  of  the  family.  Therefore, 
of  utmost  importance,  is  the  reguirement  for  conducting 
a  personal  interview  with  the  applicant  and  his  family 
where  we  assist  them  to  assess  their  own  capability  to 
repay,  and  therefore  determine  the  amount  of  the  loan. 

While  this  may  be  a  time  consuming  and  expensive 
administrative  practice,  the  results  are  more  effective 
and  involve  the  family  in  a  decision-making  process. 

The  maximum  loan  available  should  also  be  considered 
for  regional  application,  and  stated  as  a  supplement  to 
the  guestion  of  what  areas  Direct  Loans  may  be  made 
available,  as  mentioned  previously  on  page  22. 

The  applicant's  capability  to  repay  will  establish, 
in  most  cases,  the  length  of  the  loan  term.  We  would 
suggest  a  maximum  term  of  35  years,  but  the  actual  length 
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of  term  would  be  decided  in  relation  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  house  or  property. 

We  have  demonstrated  the  burden  of  down  payment 
"by  an  example  from  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing 
Process  for  Loans".  Consequently,  while  we  would  strongly 
suggest  that  no  cash  down  payment  or  contribution  of  labor, 
land,  or  materials  is  required  from  any  applicant,  the 
essence  of  our  approach  would  be  to  encourage  such  parti¬ 
cipation,  since  it  would  obviously  assist  in  establishing 
the  loan  capability  of  the  particular  applicant. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  secured  loans  every  applicant 
for  a  Direct  Loan  should  obtain  Title  to  the  property  on 
which  he  intends  to  construct  a  building,  or  he  should 
receive  a  Lease  having  a  term  of  five  years  in  excess  of 
the  loan  term.  Provision  for  the  purchase  of  land  may 
be  deducted  from  the  total  loan  advanced  to  the  applicant. 

Finally,  the  standards  of  construction  for  all 
Direct  Loans  should  conform  to  the  National  Housing  Act 
regulations  or  to  Local  Municipal  standards,  whichever 
is  higher.  In  all  cases,  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  be  satisfied  that  the  standards  of  construction 
are  adequate. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  ultimate 
goal  of  a  Housing  Assistance  Programme  is  "ownership", 
a  complete  possession  of  property  by  those  who  deserve 
it.  In  addition,  there  are  various  other  advantages 
which  will  be  achieved  by  the  implementation  of  such  a 
programme.  The  resident  who  wishes  to  establish  his 
family  in  modern  society  is  presented  with  the  opportunity 
to  accomplish  his  desire.  Participants  in  the  Direct  Loan 
Programme,  particularly  in  the  Northern  areas  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  will  exert  strong  influence  on  others. 

The  opportunity  for  ownership  through  Direct  Loans 
will  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  Programme  for 
Human  Resource  Development  in  Alberta. 
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RENTAL  HOUSING  (LEASE  PURCHASE) 


Most  municipalities  in  Alberta  -  from  cities  to 
settlements,  lack  decent  rental  accommodation.  Contacts 
with  social  service  agencies  in  Edmonton,  Athabasca, 

Slave  Lake  and  Peace  River,  have  revealed  to  us  the  al¬ 
most  futile  task  of  obtaining  decent  rental  accommodation 
for  many  Metis  families  employed  or  receiving  social 
assistance.  In  all  of  these  areas  some  families,  while 
employed,  are  unable  to  obtain  better  housing,  even  though 
they  may  be  able  to  afford  it. 

The  situation  in  Grande  Prairie,  from  our  informa¬ 
tion,  would  indicate  that  immediate  action  should  be 
taken  to  alleviate  the  situation,  for  in  some  cases,  up 
to  three  families  are  occupying  one  house. 

The  Manager  of  the  Sagitawa  Friendship  Centre  in 
Peace  River  has  confirmed  to  us  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  working  Metis  or  Indian  family  to  obtain  any 
rental  accommodation  in  the  town.  The  Director  of  the 
ARDA  project  in  Census  Division  13  relates  a  similar 
picture . 

Vocational  training  for  families  of  Indian  ancestry 
will  increase  the  demand  as  they  are  attracted  to  the 
economically  developed  or  developing  towns  in  Northern 
Alberta.  Decent  rental  accommodation  must  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  those  families  who  will  require  housing  assistance 
to  divert  them  from  the  tendency  to  obtain  a  shack 
located  on  the  periphery  of  the  municipality.  Imaginative 
planning  can  meet  this  need.  It  is  our  contention  that 
rental  housing,  with  an  option  to  purchase,  appears  to  be 
an  answer  based  on  our  experience  in  supplying  rental 
housing  at  Smith,  Alberta. 

The  decision  to  provide  accommodation  at  Smith  was 
undertaken  by  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  on  the 
authority  of  the  Hon.  F.  C.  Colbourne,  Minister  in  charge 
of  Indian  Affairs  for  the  Province,  and  Mr.  Eric  Schmidt, 
Special  Consultant  to  the  Executive  Council. 

The  primary  objective  was  to  facilitate  the  train¬ 
ing  and  employment  of  Indian  and  Metis  families  seeking 
employment  with  Federated  Co-operative  Ltd.'s  lumber  mill 
at  Smith. 
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For  this  development,  five  4-bedroom  units,  and 
five  2-bedroom  units,  were  located  on  a  new  subdivision 
in  co-operation  with  the  Lands  Branch  and  the  Planning 
Section  of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  Each 
house  contains  a  combined  oil-fired  cooking  and  heating 
unit,  and  electrical  service.  Some  units  are  supplied 
with  bunk  beds,  while  water  for  all  the  occupants  is 
supplied  from  two  wells  located  within  the  subdivision. 

Units  are  allocated  through  a  locally  appointed 
agent  for  the  Corporation  who  works  with  the  Federated 
Co-operative  Ltd.'s  management  to  establish  priorities. 

Each  tenant  is  required  to  sign  a  lease  and  an  assignment 
of  wages  to  cover  his  rental.  Current  rental  rates  are 
$65.00  per  month  for  the  4-bedroom  home  and  $60.00  per 
month  for  2-bedroom  houses,  with  occupants  paying  for 
their  own  utilities.  An  additional  charge  of  $2.00  per 
month  is  made  for  garbage  collection. 

During  the  first  six  months,  a  considerable  turn¬ 
over  of  families  was  experienced.  However,  by  December, 
1967,  all  units  were  occupied.  Four  of  the  families 
which  were  originally  employed  by  Federated  Co-operatives 
Ltd.  found  other  employment  outside  the  mill  complex  but 
continued  to  occupy  the  rental  units.  The  receipt  of 
rentals  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  maintenance  and 
upkeep  costs  for  this  type  of  operation  are,  in  our  view, 
within  reason. 

The  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  holds  ten  year 
term  leases  on  the  property  at  a  cost  of  $110.00  per 
year.  The  depreciated  value  of  these  units  F.O.B.  Smith 
were,  at  January  1st,  1967 : - 

4-bedroom  unit,  $4,900.00;  2-bedroom  unit,  $4,200.00. 

The  advantages  of  providing  this  type  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  this  particular  area  include :- 

*  An  upgrading  of  the  living  standards 
in  the  area. 

*  Assistance  to  both  itinerant  worker 
and  industry. 

Persons  seeking  permanent  employment 
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EMERGENCY  HOUSING  -  SLAVE  LAKE 

-  29  - 


are  helped  to  obtain  better  housing. 

*  The  attraction  of  workers  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  area. 

*  Relocation  of  workers  from  low  income 
areas . 

*  Production  of  tax  revenue. 

*  Establishment  of  a  working  relation¬ 
ship  between  Government  and  Industry 
and  increased  contact  between  Govern¬ 
ment  and  opportunity-seekers. 

Some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  same  programme 

are : 

*  Rental  only  -  does  not  offer  purchase 
option  or  ownership. 

*  The  necessity  of  establishing  a  local 
agency  for  property  management. 

*  The  need  for  continuous  maintenance, 
made  expensive  by  lack  of  local  trade 
skills . 

*  Local  antagonism  with  other  residents 
due  to  superiority  of  rental  housing 
over  existing  accommodation. 

*  Colony  effect  caused  by  placing  Indian 
families  in  one  sub-division. 

During  the  past  six  months  a  number  of  occupants 
have  expressed  a  desire  to  purchase  the  property,  and  in 
some  cases,  to  move  the  house  to  another  location  in 
Smith.  Presently  there  are  no  arrangements  to  allow  for 
Lease-Option  purchase  of  the  units.  Therefore,  those 
who  have  decided  to  remain  in  Smith  are  unable  to  acguire 
an  eguity  in  their  homes. 

The  danger  in  permitting  outright  purchase  by  Direct 
Loan  lies  in  committing  the  resident  to  the  terms  of  a 
standard  mortgage,  because  in  the  event  of  the  collapse 
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of  the  industry,  his  investment  would  be  lost,  causing 
many  side  effects  on  his  potential  to  accept  a  position 
in  another  area  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  point  of  our  concern  to  provide  rental  housing 
is  centered  on  those  families :- 

*  Locating  in  areas  of  limited  economic 
growth . 

*  Seeking  employment  in  areas  of  new 
economic  development. 

*  Who  cannot  qualify  for  Direct  Loans 
but  who  have  a  regular  source  of 
income . 

Further,  it  may  be  the  desire  of  Government,  de¬ 
pending  upon  future  experience  and  research,  to  determine 
other  conditions  where  such  housing  may  be  required. 

Rental  projects,  to  fulfil  the  foregoing  needs, 
can  be  operated  economically  if  based  on  minimum  interest 
yield  in  order  to  create  housing  for  families  of  low  in¬ 
come,  who  might  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  decent 
housing  accommodation  at  a  rental  they  could  afford. 

At  this  point,  we  would  suggest  that  any  decisions 
made  to  provide  rental  housing  with  an  option  to  purchase 
must  rest  with  the  Human  Resource  Development  Authority. 
The  programme  embraces  a  wide  variety  of  applications, 
and  the  following  factors  must  be  determined  prior  to 
any  commitment  or  undertaking  being  given  to  provide 
rental  housing.  For  example :- 

*  The  setting  of  interest  rates  and 
terms  for  limited  financial  returns. 

*  Specific  reserves  will  be  required 
to  establish  a  fund  for  the  purposes 
of  maintenance  and  replacement. 

*  Tenancies  restricted  to  Indian  and 
Metis  families. 

*  That  the  value  for  any  project  undertaken 
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is  based  on  cost  despite  the  true 
income  character  of  the  project. 

A  critical  feature  of  this  proposal  is  the  require¬ 
ment  for  complete  and  detailed  surveys  prior  to  any 
undertaking  to  provide  rental  accommodation  in  any  area. 

Such  surveys  must  include  the  following: - 

*  A  report  on  the  site,  indicating  the 
transportation  routes,  bus-stops,  if 
any,  schools,  shopping  areas,  churches, 
libraries,  parks  and  playgrounds, 
special  neighborhood  features,  and 
existing  rental  developments  nearby. 

*  Servicing  -  if  service  is  available, 
adequacy,  proximity  to  site:  additional 
capital  costs  anticipated  for  project 
(if  any)  to  bring  services  to  site. 

*  Amenities  -  Location  and  adequacies  of 
schools  and  playgrounds  (low  income 
projects):  provision  of  and  distance 

to  local  shopping,  major  shopping  areas, 
churches,  theatres,  libraries,  hospitals: 
location  of  neighborhood  and  central 
parks  and  facilities  provided. 

Transportation  -  Type,  frequency,  passen¬ 
ger  fares  and  public  transit  facilities: 

Location  of  bus-stops  relative  to  site. 

Neighborhood  -  Stage  of  development, 
trends,  existing  uses:  population 
characteristics . 

Special  features  -  presence  of  nuisance 
or  detracting  features,  such  as  industrial 
plants,  heavy  traffic  noise,  railways: 
special  advantages. 

Physical  site  -  size  and  shape,  access, 
grades,  zoning:  presence  of  rock,  poor 
drainage,  other  excessive  cost  factors. 
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*  Public  reaction  -  this  must  be 
determined  by  assessment  through 
investigation. 

*  Housing  -  should  be  determined  by 
assessment  and  investigation  for 
those  for  whom  the  rental  project 
is  intended. 

*  Land  value  -  a  thorough  examination 
of  all  factors  of  land  costs  and 
market  value  will  be  required,  with 

a  detailed  study  of  other  land  values 
within  the  area. 

The  survey  will  also  have  to  include  an  estimate 
for  taxes,  maintenance,  light  and  power  supply,  manage¬ 
ment  and  replacement  reserve. 

Depending  upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  project, 
the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  would  be  prepared  to 
co-ordinate  the  over-all  assessment,  and  determine  the 
depth  of  research,  study,  and  analysis  for  presentation 
to  the  Human  Resource  Development  Authority. 

Given  the  authority  to  proceed,  the  Alberta  Com¬ 
mercial  Corporation  would  then  carry  out  the  following 
basic  functions :- 

*  The  purchase  of  land  and  development 
of  the  site,  or  sites,  selected. 

*  Determine  the  number,  size,  and  type 
of  units  to  be  supplied,  and  proceed 
with  the  contractual  arrangements  for 

the  houses. 

» 

*  Establish  a  local  agency  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  site  development,  to  include 
a  building  inspector  and  local  agent  for 
the  eventual  administration  of  the  project. 

*  Provide  the  field  staff  required  to 
interview  and  recommend  families  for 
accommodation. 
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*  Arrange  for  continuing  maintenance 
and  upkeep  of  the  buildings  through 
their  life  expectancy,  or  to  the 
termination  of  the  lease. 

The  foregoing  sets  out  a  process  to  cover  any  size 
of  rental  housing  programme  with  which  the  Human  Resource 
Development  Authority  may  consider,  and  pointing  out  the 
paramount  need  for  a  decision  making  process  and  surveys, 
prior  to  making  any  commitments  for  rental  housing. 

The  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  suggests  that 
rental  housing,  with  the  option  to  purchase,  based  on 
limited  financial  returns,  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Authority  a  valid  approach 
to  assist  them  deal  with  the  need  for  rental  housing  for 
families  of  Indian  ancestry  in  many  areas  of  the  Province. 
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SUBSIDIZED  RENTAL  HOUSING 


"The  challenge,  wherever  there 
has  developed  a  strong  social 
concern  on  the  part  of  a  people 
and  their  Government,  is  to 
commit  more  physical  resources 
and  more  effort  to  Human  Resources 
Development.  In  Alberta,  the 
acceptance  of  this  challenge  is 
not  only  desirable,  but  physically 
and  financially  feasible."  (1) 

During  the  past  four  years  this  Corporation  has 
been  involved  in  the  implementation,  development,  and 
administration  of  various  housing  projects  involving 
people  of  Indian  ancestry  in  Peace  River,  Cadotte  Lake, 
Wabasca,  Hinton,  Edmonton,  Slave  Lake,  and  Fort  McMurray. 
In  addition  to  this  work,  the  Corporation  has  been  called 
upon  to  assist  the  Calling  Lake  and  Wabasca  Logging  Co¬ 
operatives.  In  this  area  alone,  we  have  gained  consider¬ 
able  practical  experience  in  dealing  with  the  aspirations 
and  frustrations  of  the  executive  boards  and  general 
membership . 

Conseguently ,  through  these  various  activities  we 
have  had  to  develop  a  dialogue  to  acguire  a  fundamental 
knowledge  in  dealing  with  the  peoples  of  Indian  ancestry. 

In  all  of  this  we  are  very  much  aware  that  the 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  the  Indian  peoples  within 
the  Province  has  attained  a  certain  glamour.  The  Indian 
"cause"  has  been  given  considerable  attention  by  many 
groups  and  individuals,  from  both  the  private  and  public 
sectors.  Some  of  the  more  militant  bodies  observing  the 
plight  of  the  Indian,  point  the  finger  at  Government  as 
holding  the  magic  key  to  the  social  ills  affecting 
Indians.  There  are  also  those  who  have  seen  this  as  a 
"band-wagon"  to  join  the  crusade  for  bigger  and  better 
social  services  as  the  answer,  regardless  of  cost. 

While  we  recognize  the  many  sides  of  this  contro¬ 
versial  issue  it  can  be  summarized  by  saying  that, 
regardless  of  judgement  as  to  the  validity  of  their 

(l)  Page  2f,  A  White  Paper  on  Human  Resources  Development.  - 

Hon.  E.  C.  Manning,  1967* 
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comments  and  proposals,  the  end  result  has  been  to  produce 
an  awareness  to  the  general  public  and  Government  of  the 
many  problems  facing  the  families  of  Indian  ancestry  in 
the  Province. 

The  upgrading  of  social  conditions  will  reguire 
the  combined  effort  of  many  agencies  acting  under  the 
Human  Resource  Development  Authority. 

An  as  agency  actually  engaged  in  a  part  of  the 
process  -  the  matter  of  housing  for  poverty  level  areas 
poses  a  major  question  simply  stated: - 

"What  can  be  done  to  provide  housing  for 

those  families  who  cannot  participate  in 

full  repayment  due  to  conditions  beyond 

their  control?" 

Earlier  in  this  report,  the  poverty  levels  were 
summarized  statistically,  along  with  the  attendant  over¬ 
crowded  and  totally  inadequate  housing  conditions.  Used 
as  a  guide,  statistics  such  as  those  drawn  from  the  Com¬ 
munity  Assessment,  General  Report  (Appendix  2)  indicate 
the  enormous  and  complex  task  that  challenges  the  best 
talents  of  the  variety  of  professional  and  skilled  people 
who  are  or  will  be  involved  in  human  resources  develop¬ 
ment  programming. 

It  must  be  made  clear  that  the  matter  of  providing 
the  physical  aspects  of  housing  is  considered  as  a  support 
service,  the  implementation  of  which  is  subsequent  to  the 
decisions  of  the  Human  Resource  Development  Authority  in 
setting  out  areas  for  development  with  the  Province. 

That  the  provision  of  homes  is  only  a  PART  of  the  upgrad¬ 
ing  process  since  most  tenants  will  require  considerable 
guidance  in  applying  good  housekeeping  methods,  care  and 
general  maintenance  of  the  property,  garbage  disposal 
and  budget  spending,  to  mention  a  few  areas  that  MUST  be 
considered  as  an  integral  part  of  programming. 

Health,  Education,  Employment,  Recreation,  and 
Social  Services  must  be  committed  to  the  upgrading  of 
living  standards  in  conjunction  with  the  provision  of 
adequate  shelter. 

Recognition  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  severe  limitations  to  what  may  be  accomplished 
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immediately  in  improving  the  shelter  needs  of  families 
in  the  category  under  discussion.  Dr.  C.W.  Hobart, 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Alberta,  says  in  "The  Community  Opportunity  Assessment, 
General  Report  " 

"Inadequate  housing  may  be  improved  through 
governmental  effort  but  the  occupant  is 
prone  to  feel  little  responsible  ownership 
for  it.  (This  tends)  to  contribute  to  a 
feeling  of  inadequacy  and  inferiority." 

In  a  later  paragraph.  Dr.  Hobart  states: 

"It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
the  rehabilitation  programs  which  are 
planned  must  be  based  on  helping  the  Indian 
or  Metis  to  help  himself.  In  this  way  he 
can  gain  a  solid  feeling  of  achievement 
and  self-respect  for  what  is  accomplished. 

When  whites  come  in  and  impose  a  solution 
to  the  problem,  the  problem  may,  in  fact, 
be  solved,  but  the  ability  of  the  Indians 
to  cope  with  future  problems  is  likely  to 
be  weakened  thereby.  It  can  only  strengthen 
the  Indian  feelings  of  unimportance  and 
their  fearful  unwillingness  to  try  to  make 
any  improvement  without  white  guidance  and 
white  financial  support." 

"It  is  not  too  strong  to  say  that  the  only 
'improvement'  that  can  have  continuing 
effect  must  be  self - involved  improvement." 

Considering  these  aspects  of  the  situation,  it  is 
clear  that  conditioning  and  other  aspects  of  human 
development  techniques  must  precede  the  undertaking  of 
supplying  housing  for  families  in  the  welfare  category. 

"It  must  be  decided,  too,  whether  housing 
conditions  are  to  be  considered  a  problem 
or  a  condition  of  existence,  recognizing 
that  the  difference  between  the  two  is 
whether  or  not  something  can  be  done  to 
change  the  condition.  The  concept  of  a 
problem  is  in  fact  a  product  of  western 
man's  activistic  orientation.  If  he  does 
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not  like  certain  aspects  of  his  world,  he 
will  change  them  to  suit  himself.  This  is 
foreign  to  the  Indian  conception  of  adapt¬ 
ing  to  the  world  as  it  exists.  Indeed  the 
poor,  generally,  are  forced  to  orientate 
toward  adapting  to,  rather  than  remaking, 
their  world.  To  the  Indian,  a  condition  of 
existence  becomes  a  problem  only  when  he 
has  been  told  often  enough  by  whites  that 
it  is  a  problem."  (1) 

Therefore,  indadeguate  housing  can  best  be  attacked 
by  considering  it  a  condition  of  existence. 

In  practical  terms,  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corpor¬ 
ation  can,  if  so  directed,  undertake  such  a  project  in 
consultation  with  other  disciplines  involved  in  human 
resources  programming  but,  no  matter  how  the  pill  is 
coated,  the  subject  under  discussion  is  simply  subsidiza¬ 
tion  under  specified  conditions. 

Personal  involvement  is  highly  desirable  but  may 
not  always  be  possible.  The  Applicant  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  choose  from  a  limited  number  of  floor 
plans,  to  select,  where  possible,  the  site  for  construct¬ 
ion,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  participate  freely  in  the 
choice  of  colors  and  exterior  finishes  available  for  the 
type  of  home  concerned. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  type  of  unit  to 
be  supplied  in  this  case  must  be  very  carefully  determined 
in  order  to  maintain  the  incentive  for  those  families 
purchasing  a  home  through  Direct  Loans  as  compared  to 
those  in  the  welfare  or  subsidized  category. 

Should  the  Government  decide  to  proceed  in  a  sel¬ 
ected  area,  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  would  be 
required  to  consider  the  following  factors: 

That  it  would  become  the  developer,  pur¬ 
chasing  land  and  assembling  where  reguired, 
and  supplying  housing  units  of  a  type 
determined  by  local  conditions. 

(l)  Page  265,  Community  Opportunity  Assessment,  General  Report. 
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*  That  it  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  requirements  of  other 
departments  such  as  Municipal 
Affairs ,  Health,  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  co-ordinate  a  common 
approach  to  determine  types  of 
housing . 

*  That  it  would  provide  the  tenant 
with  the  opportunity  to  pay  toward 
the  rental  of  the  unit  and  encourage 
this  wherever  possible. 

*  That  it  would  carry  out  a  property 
management  program  in  conjunction 
with  local  health  authorities,  and 
those  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  which  would  apply 
to  the  area,  especially  in  the 
field  of  home  economics. 

*  That,  in  the  event  welfare  units 
are  provided  within  municipalities 
above  village  status,  it  would  be 
responsible  for  liaison  and  co-ordin¬ 
ation  with  municipal  authorities. 

As  one  of  the  chief  concerns  would  be  the  matter 
of  encouraging  the  occupant  to  participate  in  the  pay¬ 
ment,  the  collection  of  rentals  will  vary  to  suit  the 
area  in  which  the  units  are  located.  In  some  cases,  a 
local  agent  will  be  appointed.  In  others,  the  tenant 
may  be  provided  with  a  voluntary  repayment  schedule  to 
allow  for  regular  or  seasonal  payment .  Because  of  the 
variety  of  conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  definite 
commitment  at  this  time. 

How  much  will  the  implementation  of  these  policies 
cost?  At  this  point  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy  the  investment  involved. 

The  fact  that  only  the  more  obvious  aspects  of 
this  pressing  problem  have  been  discussed  here  is  freely 
admitted.  That  considerable  research  will  be  required 
prior  to  proceeding  with  such  a  program  is  easily  recog¬ 
nizable.  However,  continuing  research  within  the  whole 
field  of  human  resources  development,  as  prescribed  by 
government  policy,  will  someday  surely  lead  to  the 
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ultimate  measure  of  success:  The  provision  of  minimal 
housing  for  those  Albertans  who  desire  and  need  better 
shelter . 
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A  TOTAL  CONCEPT 


Alberta's  Northland  is  only  now  becoming  a  part 
of  the  development  of  our  country  and  our  Province. 

Until  very  recently  it  was  considered  a  wasteland  of 
sparse  vegetation,  isolated  communities  and  undeveloped 
resources.  Included  in  the  latter  category  are  the 
"human  resources",  the  people  who  live  in  the  North, 
particularly  Indians  and  Metis.  These  are  the  resources 
which  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves 
because  only  then  can  the  potentials  of  Alberta's  North 
be  realized. 

A  recent  survey  shows  the  average  education  of  the 
residents  of  the  North  to  be  3.4  grade  years.  There  are 
many  factors  contributing  to  this  sub- standard  level. 
Presently,  children  often  have  to  travel  miles  to  school 
Many  begin  school  without  any  incentive  or  motivating 
force  to  learn,  emerging  from  illiterate  home  environ¬ 
ments  to  be  taught  in  non-functional  buildings  with 
inadequate  teaching  facilities.  As  a  result,  they  are 
not  properly  prepared  for  entrance  in  integrated  schools 
offering  secondary  education.  This  also  contributes  to 
both  cause  and  result  of  the  fact  that  the  native  people 
live  almost  exclusively  on  Government  welfare,  contribut 
ing  very  little  in  return. 

In  spite  of  the  drawbacks,  these  people  WANT  to 
live  in  the  North.  They  want  to  become  involved  in  the 
development  of  their  country  and  to  contribute  to  its 
growth.  This  can  only  be  accomplished  through  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  environment  in  which  they  live. 

Architect  Douglas  J.  Cardinal,  in  his  report  "The 
Canadian  North  -  Planning  a  Total  Environment",  prepared 
at  the  request  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation, 
states,  "A  man's  development  is  governed  and  directed  by 
his  environment.  Perhaps  then,  the  undeveloped  waste  of 
the  Canadian  North  and  the  wasted  potential  of  the 
Canadians  who  live  there  are  inextricably  tied  together 
and  the  development  of  one  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
development  of  the  other.  For  while  man  is  shaped  and 
influenced  by  his  total  environment  so  is  it  man  that 
creates  and  develops  the  environment  in  which  he  will 
live." 


Is  Housing  the  whole  solution?  Of  course  not. 
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Housing  must  be  provided,  true,  but  it  must  be  done  in 
a  manner  which  will  contribute  to  the  productivity  of 
the  recipients  and  which  will  create  other  opportunities 
for  improvement.  The  first  step  in  such  a  plan  must  be 
centralization.  Northern  families,  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  must  be  convinced  of  the  benefits  of  central¬ 
ization.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  value  of  such  a 
move  in  terms  of  the  future  of  their  children  and  their 
own  contribution  to  the  growth  and  development  of  their 
land. 


Centralization  will  provide  the  opportunity  for 
better  education  for  all  Northern  residents,  not  only 
formal  education  but  teaching  in  the  use  and  value  of 
the  many  amenities  that  such  a  programme  will  bring  to 
these  people  for  the  first  time.  These  include  such 
basic  facilities  as  light,  heat,  water  and  sewage 
systems,  better  medical  care,  and  schools  within  easy 
reach  of  all  residents.  The  total  environment,  the  total 
education,  will  allow  those  of  the  North  to  integrate 
harmoniously  and  productively  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
society.  To  again  guote  Mr.  Cardinal,  "Centralization 
through  education  is  the  key  to  this  problem,  total 
education  through  a  total  environment." 


Variation  of  cluster  concept  based  on  an 
urban  sub-division. 
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Such  a  programme  will  necessitate  the  planning 
and  construction  of  communities  designed  to  provide  all 
the  services  previously  mentioned.  It  is  important  that 
the  mistake  of  repeating  the  same  type  of  communities 
now  present  in  the  South  be  avoided.  These  are  not  truly 
developments  but  rather  replacement  of  natural  vegetation 
with  stereo-typed  lots  and  houses.  In  the  North,  emphasis 
must  be  placed  on  developing  the  natural  landscape  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  community  design. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  need  to  plan  in  harmony  with 
nature,  Mr.  Cardinal  suggests,  "The  initial  communities 
would  be  similar  in  structure  and  pattern  to  the  urban 
sub-divisions  or  housing  communities  of  the  South.  A 
close  examination  of  one  of  our  sub-divisions  would  show 
that  it  is  based  on  the  placement  of  schools.  The  ratio 
of  elementary  schools  to  junior  high  schools  to  high 
schools  in  the  South  is  approximately  10  to  4  to  2.67. 
Ideally,  this  ratio  of  schools  should  be  repeated  in  the 
planning  of  Northern  communities  since  their  need  for 
proper  education  is  as  much,  or  more,  important  than  ours. 
Deprived  children  who  have  been  isolated  from  our  culture 
since  birth  require  a  better  educational  environment  than 
the  average  child,  in  order  that  they  may  "catch  up"  with 
the  Canadians  of  the  South.  In  the  initial  stages  of 
development,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  an  elementary 
level  school  to  teach  both  children  and  adults  the  basic 
rudiments  of  learning  with  a  kindergarten  section  that 
would  begin  to  create  a  stimulating  atmosphere  for  pre¬ 
school  children." 

The  nucleus  of  each  community  should  be  the  service 
area  which  provides  education,  health  and  other  living 
facilities.  Constructed  around  this  centre  would  be  as 
many  living  units  as  are  practical  for  the  function  of 
the  nucleus.  As  the  service  centre  grows,  so  the  living 
units  will  increase,  keeping  a  balance  of  housing  and 
services . 

About  the  nucleus  Mr.  Cardinal  says,  "The  nucleus, 
designed  for  flexibility  and  easy  expansion,  would  grow 
in  a  linear  configuration  so  that  the  unit  itself,  by ^ 
its  own  shape,  would  not  hinder  new  and  expanding  facil¬ 
ities  to  be  planned  into  the  scheme  on  a  day  to  day  basis: 
i.e.,  people  working  create  new  jobs  for  other  people, . 
and  so  on.  It  must  be  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
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trunk  road  (or  highway) 


living  unit 


The  Nucleus  in  this  variation 
includes  Government  Services, 
Community  Services  (Recreation), 
Retai 1 -Wholesale  Services  and 
a  Total  Energy  Centre  in  the 
form  of  a  Pedestrian  Mall, 
(parking  underneath-basement) 


not  a  static  form  but  rather  a  dynamic  form  encouraging 
development,  growth  and  expansion.  Most  of  our  Southern 
cities  are  designed  in  such  a  way  that  it  costs  too  much 
to  expand  the  centre  logically,  therefore  we  have  to 
disperse  some  of  the  facilities  which,  in  the  long  run, 
is  most  uneconomical.  The  housing  in  relation  to  the 
nucleus  should  be  designed  in  the  same  dynamic  theme 
that  it  may  grow  and  expand  in  a  logical  evolution." 


total  environment  cells 


connected 

by  roads  and  highways  . . 

These  small,  self-sufficient  communities  would  be 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life  in  the  North.  From  them 
would  come  larger,  more  cosmopolitan  areas  which  would 
be  linked  by  major  highways.  These  would  be  similar  to 
Alberta's  major  urban  centres,  with  a  more  complex 
nucleus  surrounded  by  clusters  of  living  units,  connected 
to  other,  smaller  total  environment  cells  by  roads. 

These  smaller  cells  would  depend  to  a  degree  on  the 
larger  community  for  some  services.  For  example, 
elementary  education  would  be  available  in  the  smaller 
centres  but  high  school  and  vocational  training  would 
be  offered  only  in  the  major  community. 

In  his  report,  Mr.  Cardinal  sums  it  up  in  this 
manner,  "The  North  will  grow  from  the  initial  small, 
self-sufficient  communities  to  larger  and  more  cosmopolitan 
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Group  of  Total  Environment  Cells 
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areas;  roads  and  large  highways  will  develop  and  the 
pattern  of  this  development  must  be  planned  now.  We  do 
not  have  to  tear  anything  down  to  produce  logical  patterns, 
as  will  be  necessary  in  the  already  large  Southern  com¬ 
munities.  We  have,  instead,  a  clean  slate  on  which  to 
create  a  practical,  natural  pattern  of  growth  from  town 
to  city  to  megalopolis." 

The  decision  of  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation 
to  engage  the  professional  services  of  Mr.  Cardinal  to 
develop  the  idea  of  a  total  environment  in  the  form  of 
simplified  physical  concepts  and  to  report  on  his  exper¬ 
ience  of  the  need  and  acceptability  of  such  a  place  was 
prompted  by  the  experience  of  the  Corporation. 

While  the  Alberta  Commercial  Corporation  has  been 
engaged  in  devising  a  housing  programme  that  would  be 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  within  the  frame-work  of  the 
extremely  complicated  social  and  economic  environment  in 
which  we  are  dealing  it  is  obvious  that  no  one  function 
such  as  providing  housing  can  be  done  in  isolation.  All 
of  the  social  services  and  government  facilities  must  be 
brought  to  bear  in  as  effective  a  manner  as  possible. 

Obviously,  every  situation  is  different  and  will 
reguire  different  solutions.  It  is  in  this  vein  that 
the  total  community  concept  is  presented  as  a  possible 
approach  to  a  very  few  select  situations  that  exist  in 
Northern  Alberta,  where  the  present  community  structure 
is  not  well  developed  and  where  there  is  a  significant 
population  that  is  immobile,  or  at  the  very  least  reluct¬ 
ant  to  transfer  to  moie  economically  viable  locations. 

The  community  of  Faust  and  other  locations  along  the 
Southern  shore  of  Lesser  Slave  Lake  might  be  considered 
to  come  within  this  definition. 

In  the  very  broadest  sense  education  is  the  key  to 
the  economic  and  social  improvement  of  the  Indian  and 
Metis  population  of  Alberta.  Housing  alone  is  not 
enough,  technical  training  alone  is  not  enough,  nor  is 
financial  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  business 
enterprises  by  itself  a  solution.  We  must  recognize 
that  significant  numbers  of  people  are  presently  living 
in  back-water  areas  of  the  Province  and  have  no  intention 
of  moving.  We  suggest  that  consideration  be  given  to 
the  concept  of  a  total  environment  community  where  such 
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Strategically  placed  'points' 
develop  in  a  linear  configuration 


populations  can  be  housed  under  modern  conditions  but  where, 
the  various  governmental  and  teaching  facilities  can  be 
made  immediately  available  to  everyone  in  the  community, 
not  only  to  the  young.  Such  a  community,  well  designed, 
would  include  the  various  essential  government  services 
in  addition  to  the  already  mentioned  basic  educational 
facilities,  good  recreational  facilities  and  the  normal 
business  services  expected  and  available  in  all  modern 
communities . 

With  careful  planning,  we  believe  that  such  a  com¬ 
plex  can  be  designed  and  staffed  by  imaginative  and 
dedicated  people. 

If  one  were  to  set  down  the  objective  that  such  a 
community  would  have  it  might  be  that  it  would  have  the 
purpose  of  preparing  the  young  people  of  Indian  ancestry, 
and  frankly  other  people  in  the  North  as  well,  for  life 
and  work  in  our  modern  society.  At  the  same  time  the 
total  environment  situation  would  provide  an  opportunity 
not  now  attainable,  of  educating  the  older  generations 
in  the  realities  of  the  reguirements  that  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  faced  with. 

Such  a  community  could  be  a  place  for  learning  and 
training  and  gaining  confidence  and  moving  out  into  other 
areas  when  the  time  comes.  They  should  not  be  considered 
as  a  re-settlement  plan  but  as  a  temporary  training  situa¬ 
tion.  It  is  true  that  the  training  situation  would  be  a 
long  one,  but  it  has  been  stated  many  times  that  it  has 
taken  several  hundred  years  for  the  situation  to  deter¬ 
iorate  to  the  present  state.  The  trend  can  hardly  be 
reversed  over-night. 
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Cluster  of  Living  Units 
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A  TOTAL  ENVIRONMENT  CELL 
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Larger,  Urban  Center 
surrounded  by  and 
linked  to  "satellite 
communi ties" 


v 

-  53  - 


main  trunk  road 
or  highway 


A  Clustered  Community 
following  the  natural 
topography  of  the  land 
-  cutting  out  as  little 
indigineous  flora  and 
fauna  as  necessary. 
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Appendix  1 . 


Florence  M.  Edwards,  A  scale  for  Rating  Socio-Economic 
Levels  in  Rural  Western  Canada,  unpublished  Master  of 
Arts  Thesis,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Chicago,  1946. 


The  list  includes : 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 
27. 


Construction:  brick,  stucco,  painted 

frame,  stained  shingle. 

One  room  or  more  per  person. 

Central  heating  system. 

Electricity  or  mantle  lamp. 

Improved  full  or  part  basement. 

Cistern . 

Storm  windows  on  some  or  all  windows. 

One  or  more  clothes  closets. 

Flooring  on  all  floors. 

Telephone . 

Power  washing  machine. 

Bathroom. 

Kitchen  sink. 

Separate  dining  room. 

Linoleum  on  kitchen  floor. 

Living  room  floor  finished,  lino,  rug, 
paint,  wax,  tile. 

Living  room  wall  finished,  paper,  paint, 
calcimine,  plasterboard. 

Woodwork  painted  or  varnished. 

Dining  room  table  and  buffet. 
Chesterfield  or  lounge. 

Easy  chairs,  one  or  more. 

Bookcase  or  desk. 

Books,  ten  or  more,  not  children's. 

Piano . 

Pumping  system,  hand  or  better. 

Magazine  subscriptions  (two). 

Weeklies  (three)  or  daily. 
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ASPECTS  OF  POVERTY  FOR  INDIAN  ANCESTRY  SAMPLES 
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Reference:  Page  280  of  Community  Opportunity  Assessment. 
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HOUSING  SURVEY  -  1961  -  AREAS  12,  1-3,  14,  15,  ALBERTA. 


PRINCIPAL  HEATING  EQUIPMENT 


STEAM  OR 
HOT  WATER 

HOT  AIR 

STOVE  OR 
SPACE  HEATER 

OTHER 

AREA 

12 

125 

3,558 

6,646 

400 

AREA 

13 

-  - 

4,231 

7,290 

368 

AREA 

14 

-  - 

1,696 

2,956 

171 

AREA 

15 

143 

6,014 

11,590 

863 

TOTAL 

268 

15,499 

28,482 

1,802 

Reference:  Page  46-4,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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HOUSING  SURVEY  -  1961  -  AREAS  12,  13 ,  14,  15,  ALBERTA. 

WATER  FACILITIES  IN  OCCUPIED  DWELLINGS 

INSIDE  FLUSH  TOILET 


ONE 

ONLY 

EXCLUSIVE 

USE 

SHARED  EXCLUSIVE 
USE  USE 

SHARED 

USE 

TWO  OR 
MORE 

AREA  12 

2,775 

167 

2,597 

126 

219 

AREA  13 

2,827 

264 

2,662 

219 

210 

AREA  14 

1,855 

135 

1,752 

110 

128 

AREA  15 

5,309 

403 

5,072 

353 

287 

TOTAL 

12,766 

969 

12,083 

808 

884 

METHOD  OF 

SEWAGE  DISPOSAL 

CHEMICAL 

OTHER 

CONNECT¬ 
ION  TO 
SEWER 

SEPTIC  TANK 

OR 

CESSPOOL  OTHER 

AREA  12 

226 

7,561 

2,552 

375 

7,802 

AREA  13 

416 

8,480 

1,885 

1,167 

8,935 

AREA  14 

108 

2,805 

1,520 

394 

2,989 

AREA  15 

886 

12,012 

4,509 

1,129 

12,972 

TOTAL 

1,636 

30,858 

10,466 

3,065 

32,698 

Reference: 

Page  41-5, 

Dominion 

Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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HOUSING  SURVEY  -  1961  -  AREAS  12,  13,  14,  15,  ALBERTA. 

WATER  FACILITIES  IN  OCCUPIED  DWELLINGS 

DWELLINGS  WITH  RUNNING  WATER 


MUNICIPAL 

MAIN 

PRIVATE 

SOURCE 

HOT  AND 
COLD 

COLD 

ONLY 

AREA 

12 

2,695 

749 

3,117 

327 

AREA 

13 

1,946 

1,977 

3,244 

679 

AREA 

14 

1,638 

636 

2,003 

271 

AREA 

15 

4,826 

2,056 

5,856 

1,026 

TOTAL 

11,105 

5,418 

14,220 

2,303 

BATH  FACILITIES 

EXCLUSIVE  SHARED 
USE  USE 

NO  INSTAL¬ 
LED  BATH 

OR  SHOWER 

DWELLINGS 
WITHOUT  RUN¬ 
NING  WATER 

AREA 

12 

2,906 

442 

7,285 

AREA 

13 

3,136 

707 

8,064 

AREA 

14 

1,871 

313 

2,629 

AREA 

15 

5,557 

225 

1,100 

11,728 

TOTAL 

13,470 

225 

2,562 

29,706 

Reference:  Page  36-5,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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HOUSING  SURVEY  -  1968  -  WABASCA.  ALBERTA. 

Note :  Survey  does  NOT  include  Treaty  Indian  Families. 


No.  of  Houses  Surveyed 

Physical  Condition  of  Houses 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 


81  Units  (567  people) 


48 

22 

11 


Housekeeping-  Condition  of  Houses 

Poor 

Fair 

Good 


25 

25 

31 


There  are  567  persons  covered  by  this  survey,  of  which: 

208  are  dependent  upon  Social  Allowance  (Pension) 

32  are  dependent  upon  Social  Assistance  (Welfare) 

173  are  dependent  upon  Part  time  Social  Assistance. 

Therefore,  73?o  of  the  population  surveyed  are  dependent 
upon  Social  Allowance  or  Assistance. 


Submitted  January,  1968  by  the  Local  Advisory  Committee,  (Welfare), 
at  Wabasca,  Alberta. 
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Appendix  7 . 


A  Census  of  Welfare  or  part  Welfare  Family  Conditions 
submitted  January,  1968,  by  the  Local  Advisory  Committee 
(Welfare)  at  Wabasca. 


SIZE  ( 

OF  HOUSE 

HOUSE 

CONDITION 

HOUSE¬ 

KEEPING 

NO.  IN 
FAMILY 

16 ' 

X 

18' 

•- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

9 

i— ■ 
CO 

X 

20' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Poor 

10 

20 ' 

X 

20' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

9 

20' 

X 

22' 

- 

4 

Rms . 

Poor 

Poor 

9 

CO 

1 — 1 

X 

24' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Good 

9 

20 ' 

X 

20' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Fair 

3 

14' 

X 

28' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

4 

16' 

X 

16' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Fair 

8 

16 ' 

X 

18' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

7 

14' 

X 

16' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Poor 

9 

h» 

CO 

i — 1 

X 

18' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Fair 

3 

o* 

I — 1 

X 

19' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

9 

CO 

1 — 1 

X 

24' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

4 

18' 

X 

28' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

9 

CO 

1 — 1 

X 

28' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

F  air 

9 

12' 

X 

12' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Fair 

3 

Hi 

CO 

1 — 1 

X 

32' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

CO 

i — ! 

X 

20' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

5 

13' 

X 

32' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

8 

20' 

X 

30' 

- 

3 

Rms . 

Poor 

Fair 

3 
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Appendix  8 . 


A  Census  of  Welfare  or  part  Welfare  Family  Conditions 
submitted  February ,  1968,  by  the  Local  Advisory  Committee 
(Welfare)  at  Desmarais . 


SIZE  OF  HOUSE 

HOUSE 

CONDITION 

HOUSE¬ 

KEEPING 

NO.  IN 
FAMILY 

20'  x  20' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

11 

16'  x  24' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

10 

16'  x  18' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

7 

18'  x  19' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

8 

16'  x  18' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

6 

20'  x  20' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

8 

CO 

1 — 1 

X 

i — 1 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

6 

30'  x  24' 

- 

2 

Rms . 

Poor 

Poor 

8 

No  House 

8 

12'  x  16' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Fair 

3 

14'  x  18' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

8 

No  House 

4 

20'  x  21' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

5 

18'  x  18' 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

14 

'nH 

CN] 

X 

«. 

CO 

i — I 

- 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

4 

10'  x  16' 

1 

Rm. 

Poor 

Poor 

3 
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Appendix  9 . 


4.3  rooms  per  dwelling 

Me  Murrey 


Orendt  Prolrla 


4.3  rooms'j^r  dwelling 


Peoce  River 


12 


Alhabeteo 


13 


Joiper 


14  • 


Ed  toe 


4 . 2  rooms  per  ( 

Tgrilug-  ' 


4 . 6  rooms  pe] 
fell\ 


EDMONTON  ° 

11 


10 


WETASKIWIN?  camrose 


8 


RED  DEER 


Wolnwrlghf 


PROVINCE  OF 

ALBERTA 

CENSUS  DIVISIONS 


Banff 


drumheller! 


2  C  medicine  hat 

.LETHBRIDGE  ^ 


Cardtton 
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HOUSING  CENSUS  -  1961  -  AREAS  12.  13.  14.  15.  ALBERTA. 


NUMBER  OF 

BEDROOMS 

PER  DWELLING 

NO.  OF 
BEDROOMS 

AREA 

12 

AREA 

13 

AREA 

14 

AREA 

15 

0 

746 

502 

222 

1,379 

1 

2,466 

2,331 

1,036 

4,114 

2 

3,553 

4,156 

2,021 

6,379 

3 

2,585 

3,522 

1,238 

4,682 

4 

1,041 

1,117 

326 

1,474 

5 

338 

359 

NIL 

582 

TOTAL 

10,729 

11,987 

4,843 

18,610 

AVERAGE 

2.2 

2.3 

2.1 

2.2 

Reference: 


Page  26-4,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
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HOUSING  CENSUS  -  1961  -  AREAS  12,  13.  14,  15.  ALBERTA. 


NUMBER  OF 

ROOMS  PER 

D¥ELLING 

NO.  OF 

AREA 

AREA 

AREA 

AREA 

ROOMS 

12 

13 

14 

15 

1 

669 

454 

199 

1,329 

2 

1,300 

1,027 

614 

2,142 

3 

1,518 

1,530 

772 

2,657 

4 

2,385 

2,966 

1,296 

4,199 

5 

2,309 

2,681 

1,041 

3,789 

6 

1,147 

1,846 

666 

2,312 

7 

802 

864 

209 

1,175 

8 

393 

374 

— 

596 

9 

— 

103 

— 

213 

10 

Ill  ■ 

142 

— 

198 

TOTAL 

10,634 

11,987 

4,797 

18,610 

AVERAGE 

4.3 

4.6 

4.2 

4.3 

Reference:  Page  21-4,  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
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.97  persons  per  room 

15 


Ptoct  River 


Orende  ProfrU 


1.01  persons  per  room 

Me  Murray 


12 


14  . 


tdton 


Jaip$r 


.91  persons  per 
roor 


Afhabosco 


13 


84  persons  per 
room 


EDMONTON  ° 

11 

wetaskiwinS  camrose 


10 


8 


RED  DEER 


Wolnwrlght 


PROVINCE  OF 

ALBERTA 

CENSUS  DIVISIONS 


Banff 


DRUMHELLER! 


.CALGARY! 


2  C  MEDICINE  HAT 
.LETHBRIDGE  ^ 


-  68 


Cardeton 
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HOUSING  CENSUS  -  1961  -  AREAS  12.  13,  14,  15,  ALBERTA. 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  PER  ROOM 

NO.  OF 

AREA 

AREA 

AREA 

AREA 

PERSONS 

12 

13 

14 

15 

0.5  or  less 

2,210 

3,483 

1,241 

4,552 

0.6  -  1.0 

4,613 

5,516 

2,151 

7,743 

i— 1 

■ 

i — 1 

i—1 

■ 

c n 

1,772 

1,747 

914 

2,969 

1.6  -  2.0 

1,025 

840 

423 

1,631 

2.1  -  2.5 

263 

174 

— 

491 

2.6  or  more 

846 

227 

— 

1,224 

TOTAL 

10,729 

11,987 

4,729 

18,610 

AVERAGE 

1.01 

.84 

.91 

.97 

g ;  Page  31— 4  >  Dominion  Bu.res.'u  of  S'to.'tis'tics  • 
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Appendix  15. 


"Metis"  means  a  person  of  mixed  white  and  Indian 
blood  having  not  less  than  one-quarter  Indian  blood, 
but  does  not  include  either  an  Indian  or  a  non-treaty 
Indian  as  defined  in  the  Indian  Act  (Canada). 


"The  Metis  Betterment  Act" 
(R.S.A.  1942,  c.  329,  s.l) 
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